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PRAGMATIC TELEOLOGY 

IT would, indeed, as Professor Warbeke says in the April tenth 
issue of this Journal, surprise and chagrin those of us who are 
impressed with the value of pragmatism to find that it "is a de- 
scendant of a medieval church doctrine and that its antecedents con- 
sorted with those thinkers who tried to make gold from sulphur and 
believed in the seven days of Creation" (p. 207). Yet, since it is 
evident that Professor "Warbeke has himself suffered the shock of 
this discovery, it is with the hope of rescuing him from his dismay 
that I undertake this answer to his paper. 

Following his example, it will help to clarify the problem if we 
can agree upon what is the unifying principle in the various prag- 
matic schools, which range from the humanistic to the behavioristic, 
for that there is a significant common principle I should maintain 
with Professor Warbeke against those who feel that the term prag- 
matism has been so stretched in covering widely differing philoso- 
phies that it is no longer useful even as a blanket term. Professor 
Warbeke believes that humanism is the principle fundamental to 
all varieties of pragmatic doctrine, and humanism taken in its widest 
sense as a tendency to interpret all reality in terms of human 
nature, that is to say, according to the dictation of desire, instinct 
and the will to believe. Certainly if this thesis can be established 
there is reason to grant much similarity between pragmatism and 
such medieval philosophies as Augustine's and his successors'. 

I for one, however, can not accept Professor "Warbeke 's analysis, 
in the first place because in the history of this philosophical move- 
ment pragmatism has been used as a wider term than humanism, — 
one wide enough to reconcile such divergencies as exist between 
humanism and behaviorism. To the humanism of Professors James 
and Schiller we should contrast rather than compare the functional- 
ism, or philosophical behaviorism of Professor Dewey — yes, and of 
Professor James himself. The humanistic wing has not broken 
with the dominant idealistic tradition, and therefore by regarding 
the principle of personality as ultimate, it does, as Professor "War- 
beke says, tend to read off the nature of reality as constituted by the 
nature of man (cf. Dewey: Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 325, 
for a similar estimate of humanism). The reason for this is that 
if mind is regarded as a spectator of "reality" and no provision is 
made for the understanding of knowing as a dynamic relationship 
between the agent and his world, the purposes and meanings which 
are actually found in cognitive experience are placed, according to 
the point of immediate interest, either in the reality or in the mind 
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knowing that reality. Then, when the need for agreement between 
ideas and their objects becomes distressingly evident, it is easy, if not 
necessary, if one is unwilling to destroy the reality, to describe it in 
terms of human teleology even when it is reality as such, and not 
reality as known, which is in question. The consistent pragmatists, 
namely the functionalists, instrumentalists or behaviorists, have de- 
parted from the Kantian tradition which considered knowing as a 
process of constituting objects by adding to sense data a relationship 
to a self, mind, consciousness or ego — name it as you will — and 
have by this departure outgrown their humanism, which even in 
James was only one thread in a vastly more significant whole. Posi- 
tively, consistent pragmatists say that in conscious experience, 
which is one type of relationship maintaining between objects and 
living beings, the objects change as the behavior of the organism 
toward them changes and that the change is one of meaning. Here 
then teleology enters, and the recognition of it is what unites all 
pragmatists, but consistent pragmatists do not agree with their 
more dualistic brothers of the humanistic school in defining this 
teleology. For the latter it may make sense to say that reality as 
such is teleological but the former say only that reality as known — 
i. e., by virtue of an active relationship which it may assume — is 
teleological. I am using the word teleological as I understand Pro- 
fessor Warbeke to use it, to indicate a control other than mechanical 
and of the nature which we call purposive. It is the direction of 
action by meaning, by an end to be attained. 

If we take James at his worst we may accept much of what 
Professor "Warbeke says in criticism of his humanism. When we 
consider James's all too well known formulation of truth as that 
which by serving the agent's purposes or desires, is "in so far 
forth" true, we must agree with Professor Warbeke that it is a 
dangerously anti-intellectualistic attitude. It is only fair to James, 
however, to remember that, pioneer though he was, he repeatedly 
went beyond this humanistic formulation. We should do injustice 
to his scientific temper, his logical conscience, did we fail to recog- 
nize the weight he placed on other than humanistic considerations 
in his analysis of the problems of knowledge and truth. 

Even the often quoted comparison of pragmatic method to a 
corridor (cf. Pragmatism, p. 54 ff.) is far from being the viciously 
anthropocentric doctrine of the nature of truth which Professor 
Warbeke takes it to be. James formulated in this metaphorical way 
a suggestive and consistent theory of knowing as instrumental. He 
speaks of the function of ideas in carrying us "prosperously from 
one part of our experience to any other, linking things satisfactorily, 
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working securely, simplifying, saving labor" (ibid., p. 58). One 
can scarcely accuse him in this instance of conformity to the stand- 
ards of medieval theology in regard to truth, a charge I understand 
Professor Warbeke to make, when he expressly says that what truth 
in our ideas and beliefs means to our leading pragmatists — he men- 
tions Dewey and< Schiller specifically — is "the same thing that it 
means in science" (ibid., p. 58). 

The criticism upon James's exposition which Professor Warbeke 
might well have made is that James stops short of an adequate 
explanation of just how it is that "ideas" are instrumental. James 
observes accurately the purposive nature of cognition, but he fails 
to grasp the implications of this, although of course not being a 
pragmatist it would be extremely difficult for Professor Warbeke 
to supplement James on this point. 

But, to return to the point at hand, James, indeed, goes very 
far in guarding his theory of satisfactory leading from the very 
interpretation of it which Professor Warbeke makes. He testifies to 
"the immense pressure of objective control under which our minds 
perform their operations" (Pragmatism, p. 233). To define the 
position of pragmatism in regard to truth he writes: "Her only test 
of probable truth is what works best in the way of leading us, what 
fits every part of life best and combines with the collectivity of ex- 
perience's demands, nothing being omitted" (ibid., p. 80) .* 

One can, it is true, point to the individualistic claims for satis- 
faction in this definition, but if one does so, one should in fairness 
to James notice the objective demands as well, and not forget that 
James explicitly states that : ' ' Consistency both with previous truth 
and novel fact" is of the two demands "always the most imperious 
claimant. ' ' (Pragmatism, p. 217. Cf. also Dewey : Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, p. 324.) Even in "The Will to Believe," in 
which critics usually note James's theory that truth is the emotion- 
ally satisfying, James is careful to guard his statement to this effect 
with the parenthetical statement "in addition to meeting logical 
demands." (The Will To Believe, p. 110. For a similarly cautious 
phrase, cf. ibid., p. 76.) 

1 The question immediately following this statement is whether, if theolog- 
ical ideas and the notion of God in particular should satisfy these demands — 
and I call attention again to the fact that these conditions are inclusive of log- 
ical demands — pragmatism could possibly deny their truth. Critics of James, 
and in this number I must include Professor Warbeke, are all too ready to 
ignore the fact that James speaks in such cases in carefully conditioned sen- 
tences, using a subjunctive rather than an indicative mood. Professor War- 
beke writes: "And throughout we have the implication and direct statement 
that what men think matters little, so long as it doeanot stand related to that 
good" (p. 209). 
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There is above all James's full and careful description of truth 
as the fulfilment of promise, in which he speaks of truth as some- 
thing happening to an idea. In his own words : " Its validity is the 
process of its validation" (cf. Pragmatism, pp. 201-202). In this 
interpretation the practical consequences which are so often a 
stumbling block to the understanding of James prove to be the con- 
tinuous and harmonious adjustment of behavior to the developing 
implication of the object. 

While we are discussing James's theory of truth, there is an 
application of it in The Varieties of Religious Experience which is 
too crucial and too evidently misunderstood by Professor Warbeke 
to pass unnoticed. Professor Warbeke interprets James as saying 
that "moral qualities are truly existent in the character of the 
Deity" because these qualities affect human conduct (p. 208). 
What James really says is: (1) "The best method of discussing 
points of theory is to begin by ascertaining what practical difference 
would result from one alternative or the other being true" (Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, p. 443). As illustrative of his mean- 
ing he cites Locke's analysis of personal identity, Berkeley's analysis 
of matter, Hume's analysis of causation. He mentions Dugald 
Steward, Thomas Brown, James Mill, John Mill, Professor Bain, 
and Shadworth Hodgson as men who have employed this method. 
(2) He identifies this with Charles Peirce's principle of pragmatism, 
with the conclusion that a concept has positive significance, i. e., is 
more than verbal, only in so far as it is capable of analysis into 
meanings which can be experimentally tested, by which he means 
lead to possible differences of practise if they are true. (3) To 
make clear his point he analyzes the concept "God," first as to 
metaphysical attributes, which he finds verbal merely, and second 
as to moral attributes. In regard to the latter he admits: "If 
dogmatic theology really does prove beyond dispute that a God 
with characters like these exists, she may well claim to give a solid 
basis to religious sentiment. But verily how stands it with her 
arguments?" {ibid., p. 447, Italics mine). His final conclusion, 
which one would never surmise from Professor Warbeke 's report 
of it, is that "we must, therefore, I think, bid a definitive goodby to 
dogmatic theology" (ibid., p. 448). 

Another important point in regard to which I find myself unable 
to accept the interpretation of Professor Warbeke (p. 213) is with 
reference to the meaning of James's statement that "Truth lies in 
rebus and is at every moment our own line of most propitious reac- 
tion" {The Meaning of Truth, p. 74). This and a further quota- 
tion (ibid., p. 163) establish for Professor Warbeke the evidence of 
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pragmatic belief in "a world in. which teleology obtains." As I 
follow James's development of the statement that "truth lies in 
rebus" I find this: "the whole mission of the pre-existing and in- 
sufficient world of matter may simply be to provoke thought to pro- 
duce its far more precious supplement" {ibid., p. 80) and then most 
significantly "knowing in short may . . . be only one way of getting 
into fruitful relations with reality" {ibid., pp. 80-81). This might 
easily pass for a general statement of Professor Dewey's position, 
the full implications of which we must admit James never saw, or 
we should not find him wavering between functionalism and repre- 
sentative idealism as we find him doing in this connection, when he 
adds the unfortunate amendment, "whether copying be one of those 
relations or not. ' ' 

In estimating James's position as a pragmatist one must care- 
fully distinguish between his suggestive attempts to break away 
from the traditional idealistic interpretations of the relation between 
object and idea and his frequent relapses into old ways of thinking. 
Not even in the Essays in Radical Empiricism, as I have elsewhere 
maintained (c/. this Journal, Vol. XV., No. 12) does he entirely 
overcome traditional divorce between thought and its object, and in 
so far as he moves on this idealistic basis it is more than likely that 
Professor Warbeke is correct that "if true knowledge is teleological 
the reason for it is to be sought in reality itself" (p. 213). But 
this is not to lodge a complaint against pragmatism. It is to join 
hands with pragmatism against a copy theory of knowledge. 

And yet on this point of the agreement between true knowledge 
and reality hinges Professor Warbeke 's argument against pragma- 
tism. He fully recognizes James's repudiation of design in the 
universe at large, but feels that for James there must be the pre- 
sumption of a teleological aspect to any particular or isolated por- 
tion of reality. From that he finds it a simple sum in addition to 
add to each other the particular portions of reality with their par- 
ticular purposivenesses into a universe which as such has meaning 
(c/. pp. 213-214). The difficulty seems to lie in a misapprehension 
of what a pragmatist means by reality, of what he means by know- 
ing, and of how he conceives the relationship between reality and 
knowing. Professor Warbeke argues that the teleological character 
of knowledge must be considered as a direct result of the character 
of reality. He does not conceive the possibility that reality may 
become purposive by entering into a new relationship, yet prag- 
matists have consistently asserted that reality as known is purposive 
whereas reality in other respects is indifferent to purpose. 

Thus a cloud may be heavy with rain and yet in so far as it 
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does not factor in any conscious experience it is without meaning. 
Whatever insues comes, not as meant, but as the result of the me- 
chanical interaction of physical forces. If, however, the cloud is 
threatening, it is by that token in a specifically functional relation- 
ship with some living being. A critic may point out the obvious 
fact that unknown dangers are as full of evil consequences as known 
dangers, and that merely knowing does not impart the dangerous 
character. But precisely here lies the ambiguity. Truly, conse- 
quences will follow uniformly from unforeseen as well as from fore- 
seen events. But surely no one would confuse for a moment uni- 
form mechanical sequence with teleological characteristics. The 
known danger, just in so far as known, functions to determine the 
attitude by which the danger is met. It may paralyze the beholder 
by inducing an attitude of suspense in which response is delayed, or 
it may by assuming a somewhat different character call forth avoid- 
ance or even resistance. This means not only that in so far as 
"reality," such as a storm cloud, is reduced to a sign of danger it has 
teleological significance, but also that until it is on this level of 
cognition it is non-teleological, since the purposive control is demon- 
strably the very essence of knowing. 

With this we may contrast the position indicated by Professor 
Warbeke's criticism: "If, therefore, that knowledge be assumed to 
have a teleological purpose it must be that any reality (however 
pluralistically conceived otherwise) provides the basis for this in- 
terpretation. And unless some valid distinction is to be made be- 
tween true-knowledge-of and actual-character-of reality the assump- 
tion of a teleology in the one involves the same for the other" (p. 
214). He makes his position unmistakable by implied acceptance 
of Spinoza's dualistic formula that the order and connection of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things. If this gives a 
correct understanding of his position, then it is Professor Warbeke 
rather than the pragmatist who faces the dilemma of viewing reality 
apart from the knowledge relationship as teleological, or else of 
viewing knowing itself as non-purposive. Ethel E. Sabin. 

Bbtn Ma we College. 
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